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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


Orway. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTIFICE. 


MR. RICHMORE had been an} i 


eminent merchant: he was a man of 
considerable fortune, good sense, and 
great benevolence. He had retreated 
from business in the prime of his life, 
in order to spend the remainder of it in 
a philosophical retirement, and in culti- 
vating the talents of an only son, whom | 
he loved with uncommon tenderness, | 
and whose mother had died before he 
reached his tenth year. After a proper 
preparatory education, Frederick, for 
such was the son’s name, was placed as | 
a student with an eminent barrister ; 
not that he had any particular attach- 
ment to the profession of the law, but 





- } 
because his father, had great expecta- 


tions of advancing him considerably in 
that department, from his interest with 

many of the first characters among the 
gentlemen of that profession. Frede- 
rick, who at college had shewn great 
quickness of parts, and a singular at- 
tention to his studies, on being thrown 
into the dissipated company of the me- 
tropolis, after a short time made the 
pursuit of his pleasures his primary 


object; and, unhappily getting acquaint- | 


ed with a certain adventurer, was in- 
troduced to the gaming table; where, 
not being able to obtain money sufficient 
to repair his losses, out of the genteel 
income Mr. Richmore allowed him, he 
was reduced to apply for cash to seve- 
ral of his acquaintance. ‘The unfortu- 
nate situation he had brought himself 


mee 
his father, who remonstrated with him 
in very severe terms on the improprie- 
ty of his conduct. Frederick promised 
amendment ; and his affectionate parent 
paid his debts, and forgot his extrava- 
gancies. But as a young man who has 
once contracted bad habits cannot divest 
himself of them without the utmost 
difficulty, so Frederick quickly relapsed 
into the same vices which had given 
his father so much uneasiness. The 
old gentleman communicated the cause 
of his sorrow, when he heard of his 
son’s second defection, to his friend, 
Mr. Cellbridge. This gentleman had 
been bred to the law, and had made a 
figure in the senate, as well as at the 
bar: he possessed a sound judgment, 
assisted by great experience and obser- 
vation of the world ; he had a great 
esteem tor Mr. Ric iinee. and earnest- 
ly wished to reclaim his son. 
Frederick, about this period, had ac- 
cidentally got acquainted with an ami- 
able young woman, Miss Harwood; 
who, though possessed of no great for- 
tune, had an uncommon share of merit, 
good nature, and virtue. Her mother 
was the widow of a field officer, and 
had nothing but her pension to subsist 
on, except the interest of five thousand 
dollars, which her late husband had left 
equally between her and his daughter. 
The embarrassments Frederick had in- 
volved himself in, he took great pains 
to keep from the knowledge of Mrs. 
Harwood. ‘That lady, however, soon 








into could not be kept long a secret from 





learned the true state of his affairs ; and, 
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as he had made pretensions of a very 
serious nature to her daughter, pru- 
dently insisted on her breaking off all 
Acquaintance with him; in the first 
place, because she could not vindicate 
herself in allowing her daughter to re- 
ceive his addresses without the know- 
ledge of his father; and, secondly, as 
she had good reason to believe he was 
litthe better than a profligate. 

Affairs were in this situation when 
Frederick was arrested for the sum of 
five hundred dollars, in consequence of 
a bond he had given in favour of one of 
his rakish acquaintance, who had been 
obliged to leave the country a short 
time before ; and being unable to dis- 
charge it, he was immediately carried 
to jail. From this place he dispatched 
Brush, a lad who had lived with him 
from the time he left school, to such of 
his acquaintance as he thought were 
most likely to serve him in this dilem- 
ma; but every one to whom he applied 
excused himself from granting the 
service he requested, and convinced 
him how little the professions of the 
common run of mankind are to be de- 
pended on in the hour of distress. 

Poor Brush returned to his master 
with tears in his eyes, and reported the 
little success he had met with in his 
visits. Frederick did not bear this dis- 

aj ypointment with much temper; and his 


echas grin was increased at finding two of | 


his associates, of whom he had borrow - 
ed some trifling sums, had commenced 
sults against him for the moncy. 
( I'o be continued. ) 
—- 
BELINDA— A Character. 

The heart of Belinda was not with- 
9ut integrity, neither was her mind 
without strength ; and her sphere of life 
was that of prosperity and abundance ; 
with these advantages, it may natu- 
rally be supposed, that she was happy 
in herself, and endeared to those around 
her. But the fretfulness of her dispo- 
sition robbed her of every pleasure 
which she might otherwise have enjoy- 
ed, and readered her society almest 


Jinsupportable to the dearest of her 
friends. In discussing any action, she 
thought to find fault rather than be 
pleased ; and would carefully pass over 
yevery excellency to lay hold of some 
j circumstance which she might distort 
and present as deserving of animad- 
version. What she would herself have 
¥done in a similar situation she would 
condemn in others, and would frequent- 
hly withhold the expression of her will, 
lest she should be left without a pre- 
text for abuse. The most trifling mis- 
} take she would exaggerate into a serious 
fault ; and where she could not censure 
she would not, however, commend.— 
She accounted herself the most unfor- 
tunate of women in the indifference of 





her husband, the untoward dispositions 
of her children, and the worthlessness 
of her servants ; and was wont to ex- 
press her surprise, that whilst the eco- 
nomy of other.families was conducted 
with regularity and harmony, the affairs 
of her household would never be with- 
out some cause for complaint. This 
circumstance she never failed to attri- 
bute to the negligence of her domestics, 
rather than to any fault in herself.— 
How little was Belinda aware, that 
Hwhile she was reproving others, she 
herself was the only delinquent ; 
that the discord of her own family, 
which she was accustomed to compare 
invidiously with the happiness of 
others, was to be imputed to no other 
cause than the unhappy dissatisfaction 
jof her own temper! It would have 
ibeen well, had she reflected in time, 
that hothing preposseses others so 
strongly in our favour as courteous- 
ness of manners and evenness of tem- 
per ;—-——-and that these qualifications 
are expected particularly from the fe- 
male part of society, who have more 
opportunities of acquiring the one, and 
fewer trials to affect the other. Woeful 
experience, however, at length taught 
Belinda, that she who gives way to the 
peevishness of her disposition, renders 
herself the object of general aversion, 
and is to no one a more bitter enemy 
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than to herself. But conviction came 
alas too late; for her habits were then 
established by age, and a very few years 
closed the life af one who was loaded 
with the favours of fortune, but knew 
not how to enjoy them. 


a — 


There is not, in nature, a more beau- 
tiful sight than a young and accom- 
plished female, grown to the full pos- 
session of the charms of nature, and 
with the excellencies of the mind “like 
the polished corners of the temple ;” 
pure, modest, yet sensible and witty ; 
governed, in all her actions, by princi- 
ples engraven so strongly on her mind, 
as not in the smallest instance to allow 
her to swerve from the precepts of vir- 
tue; every stage of her life is gradual 
improvement. She is a wife, and 
adorns, with becoming dignity the ta- 
ble of her husband, smiling cheerfully 
upon his guests, and inviting them to 
the pleasures of rational conversation. 
By her economy she manages his do- 
mestic affairs, the most faithful steward 
of his household. The next stage is 
yet more gratifying ; it is the mother ; 
fresh streams of love and tenderness 
flow with the milk from her breast, and 
she is more amiable than ever; her in- 
fants grow up to be men and women, 
and in the next stage, time marks her 
features with his iron hand ; yet they 














COMPANION. 


on which we climb from hope to hope, and by ° 
expectation strive to ascend to enjoyment ; but 
he is miserable indeed, who fancies he has reach- 
ed his highest hope, who enjoys the utmost of 
his wishes: those who have been the most sue- 
cessful in their respective undertakings, have 
given the gloomiest description of the emptiness of 
human pleasures. The pursuit alone can yield 
true happiness; and the most trifling object that 
has power to excite hope, is worth our attention. 


———s + ee 


In reflections upon absent people, we should 
always beware of going further than if they were 
present. “I resolve,” says bishop Beveridge, 
“never to speak of a man’s virtues before his 
face, nor of his taults behind his back.” A gold- 
en rule! the observation of which would at one 
stroke, vanish flattery and defamation from the 
earth. 


-_——2 +o 


It is in vain for meh to put on important aifs 
and wise looks, in claiming absolute superiority 
over women. The gne, who makes the last 
triumph, is pretty evidently the conqueror. There 
is a mysterious infiuence about them, which will 
get the better of us: a nimbleness of thought, 
which will outstretch our own. Let us be, but 
a moment, under the spell of a melting face, and 
where is the rigour of our Stoicism ? what avails 
us to dart the fiery glances of indignant eyes 
against a blue one, glistening in tears? One 
sigh from the bosom of a beautiful woman will 
wreck our pride, and one tear-drop overwhelm 
it. On the other hand, these pretty favourites of 
nature must not too curiously peep into the dark 
and winding recesses of the severer sciences. The 
delicacy of their minds may be made still sweet- 
er, by apportioning their time to the endearing 
order and peaceful security of domestic life, and 
to the acquirement of easv literature ; sometimes 
to the airiess of poetry, sometimes to the grm 
vity of plain reading. 





become not deformed; mildness and 
serenity give their accustomed graces, 
and she is lovely even in age. She 
lives tranquil, at peace with the world, 
and leaves to her children the richest 
legacy she could bestow, a good exam- 
ple. Such an example, one would think, 
would present the beauties and advan- 
tages of virtue in such enchanting co- 
lours, as at all times to settle and, de- 
termine the wanderings of the female 
heart in her favour. 
or 
READINGS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Life, without employment, can never be attend- 
ed with happiness. No human being, however 
exalted his rank and fortune, however enlarged 








ee ae 


An eminent counscller, who had retired from 
practice, being one day in company where the 
uncertainty of the law became the topic of con- 
versation, was applied to for his opinion, upon 
which he laconicaily observed “If any man 
were to claim the coat upon my back, and threat- 
en my refusal with a lawsuit, he should certainly 
have it, lest in defending my coat, I should, too 
late, find that 1 was deprived of my waistcoat al. 
so.” 








| 
2+ ee 


1 A well known rake, sitting in Drury Lane 


theatre, behind a very pretty girl, was very rude 
to her. The girl, however, appeared as if she 
did or would not hear him; but as he became 
more bold and impudent, she at last turned 
round and said with an angry countenance—— 
1 “ Be pleased to let me alone!” to which the sur- 
prised and confounded freebooter could only an 
swer, * Nay, do not eat me!”—Upon which the 





and cultivated his understanding, can long be 
happy, without spme pursuit. Life is a ladder 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
STANZAS. 
OH think not that thus, in the days that are 
flown, 
The smile of enjoyment was dimm’d by a tear ; 
Or ne’er to this heart, now so cheerless and lone, 
The feelings of love and of pleasure were dear 
For I too have wander’d the garden of life, 
And bless’d each sweet flow’r with the fervor 
of youth, 
Nor once dream’d the present and future at strife, 


*Till shadows of woe chas’d the beamings of 


truth. 
Each flow’r soon faded, each beauty decay’d, 
The scene once so smiling’s a wilderness grown, 
And where the delusions of hope once had play’d, 
Disappointment reposes her gloomiest frown. 
For oh! I have knelt at the altar of pain, 

When joy on the couch of disease had reclin’d, 
And one dread convulsion has severed in twain, 
Those bands which affection with roses en- 

twin’d. 
And destitute now and forsaken I stand, 


Ali heartless, unknown in this drear waste of 


woe ; 
Like the palm tree alone in the desert of sand, 
Whose branches all blasted no verdure can |} 


know. 
Nor ere from the future a glance can I borrow 
To ‘Tigh iten the cloud that hangs dark o’er the 
past, 
My soul still returns to the home of its sorrow, 
Like the exile’s last sigh on the wings of the 
blast. G. 
——a—— 
TO A LADY 
With a Present of Violets 
These violets to my fair I bring r 
The purple progeny « f Spring 
Nor thou, dear girl, the gift refuse, 
Love's earliest tribute to i muse. 
Whate’er has beauty, worth, or power, 
Or grace, or lustre, is a : tow er 
Wit is a flower ’ and bards pre spare 
The flowers of fancy for the fair. 
In flowers of youth, the Loves appear, 
Leading in flowery youth the year ; 
And Beautvy’s fetters bind, 
jn sweet captivity the mind. 
Sull as you charm, some flower we trace, 
Some blossom of the mind or face. 
Does Laura lead the spi ightly dance? 
‘Ve hail the flower of elegance / 
Does fashion’s wreath adorn her brow 
The flower of taste is Laura now. 
Yn Laura’s mein, in Laura’s mind, 
The tw in-born flowe: *s of grace we find 
And in her b we ing chee k, we see 
The royal ro di gnity. 
Yon lily, symboi o f her youth, 
Blooms next her heart, the flower of truth ! 
Oh, might mee violet buds express, 
The opening flower of tenderness / 
But not the brightest flower of Spring, 
‘Shat funcy paints, or poets sing 
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Nor these, nor all the sweets that blow, 
The rose’s blush, the lily’s snow, 
With thee in excellence c ompar e, 
Or breathe so fresh, or bloom so fair. 
For in thy bosom lives a flower, 
Not time shall spoil, nor death devour, 
A flower that no rude season fears, 
And virtve’s sacred name it bears. 
= 
MODERN SONNET. To a Mouse 
Hail! little sleek and nimble fellow hail! 
Thy sparkling eyes and ears erect I see ; 
And eke thy whiskers and thy pointed tail, 
And wish that I could run as fast as thee 
Thou nightly robber of my cbeese and bre ad, 
I grudge thee not thy thefts—thou art so small; 
And even should’st thou bite my nose in bed, 
My heart’s so soft I should forgive thee all ! 
How sweet is pity! how it makes us weep ! 
And how it makes us cling to one another ; 
We feel for dogs, for asses, calves and sheep, 
Just as we feel for sister and for brother. 
Yes, I can pity even thee, O mouse! 
And smaller things than thee have made me cry, 
*T was but last week I sav’d a wounded louse, 
Thrown from a be ggur that was passing by! 
Inhuman beggar! may’st thou vainly beg, 
For oh! the louse had broke its seventh leg ! 

Hail sympathy / Hail Pragt/ her darling son! 
Hail, to them both '!—and now my sonnet’s done. 
—— 

SONG. 
My slumbers were pleasing when last I reclin’d 
On my pillow, and thought of my love : 
Our hearts were in mutual endearment entwin’d, 
And gladness sat smiling above. 
Our hands were united, and swiftly we flew, 
My Eliza! o’er mountain and vale ; 
With the beams of the morning we brush’d off the 
de Ww; 
And sang with the breath of the gale, 
On the wings of the wind we embark’d on the 
waves, 
And dance on the face of the deep ; 
Our vessel the billowy wilderness braves, 
And music lulls ocean asleep 
The transports that charm’d us, while 
roar 
Of the wind and the thundering stream, 
Were alas! but the creatures of fancy—no more 
Than the shadowy sport of a dream. 
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Written ina Miniature Edition of Gray's 
BY MISS SEWARD 
All to the lofty ode that genius gives, 
Within these few and narrow pages lives ; 
he Theban’s strength, and more than Theban’s 
grace, 


A Lyric UNIVERSE in fairy space! | 
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The ‘Publication Othce of this Work is re. 
moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the E Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
will meet with immediate attention. | 





